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THE BANQUET OF PAHERI. 



By J. Hunt Cooke, 
London, England. 



About the year 1500 B. C, some thirty-three centuries ago, there was a 
festive banquet held at El Kab, one of the principal cities of the third nome 
of Upper Egypt. It was in honor of a deceased prince, a ruler of the district 
of the name of Paheri. He is described on the monument as a scribe of the 
corn account, " superintendent of corn-land of the South district, excellent 
satisfier of the desire of his master from Perhakior as far as Nekheb." This 
and other inscriptions of that age show that there were some peculiar gov- 
ernment arrangements in regard to corn in Egypt just at that period and so 
far confirm the history of Joseph, recorded in the book of Genesis. 

The banquet was of sufficient consequence to be recorded on the tomb of 
Paheri. The report was given by a large representation of the scene, with 
brief descriptions. It gives a side light on the manners of the age. A very 
careful account of the tomb of Paheri, with plates of its scenes and inscriptions, 
has been published by the Egypt Exploration Fund in its eleventh memoir 
just issued. The guests are in rows, each seated on the ground in the same 
attitude, one knee down and one up. Each has a peculiar conical cap 
generally found in such representations. There are fourteen gentlemen and 
twelve ladies. Each one, with but two exceptions, holds a large lotus lily in 
his hand, some in bud, some in full flower. Most are engaged in either smel- 
ling its fragrance, or regarding its beauty. A refined, gentle taste, not now 
much cultivated with us. We have all heard the jest of the aesthetic young 
couple visiting a restaurant and calling for a glass of water and a lily. 
Apparently this would not have been very preposterous in those ancient days. 
Every lady has a lily on her forehead making what must have been a very 
pretty head dress. All the men are clean shaven. Their attire is not very 
dissimilar to that of the women, tight fitting dresses with large collars. In 
addition the men have belts, but what is significant, not one has a weapon, and 
there is no allusion to war. The first gentleman is said to be " Herari, the 
brother of the Scribe, he is making a holiday and receives all good things. " 
The prince's butler attends him, handing a handsome bowl with one hand, 
while in the other hand are two little vases, probably containing some condi- 
ments. Harari calmly smells his lily. The gentlemanly notion of the excel- 
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lence of indifference is no modern idea. Behind him, or next to him, sits 
Teta " Son of the sister of the mother of his mother who was an attendant of 
his majesty." Over each guest is written his name and his relationship to 
Paheri. A gentleman named Mai has no flower; a servant is approaching him 
with a full bowl in one hand, and an empty jar in the other. Mai refuses the 
servant's solicitations, but the man says, " Command me something and I will 
let thee alone." Clearly if it was etiquette on the part of the guest to exhibit 
nonchalance, it was the duty of the servant to be importunate. Some people 
like to be pressed to do what they wish. A little further off Aahmes has 
offered him a very handsome dish, with a cover, like those used now for 
vegetables, the fragrance of which overpowers that of the lily bud ; he has been 
persuaded. One is being served by the butler Teta, some servant of renown. 
There appears to be an abundance of waiters, although not one of the guests 
is represented as actually taking any of the provision. The ladies are not 
equally reserved. They engage in vivacious conversation. A servant offers 
a bowl to Amensat, who declines the wine, but the attendant says, " For thy 
Ka, drink to drunkenness, make a holiday. O listen to what thy companion 
is saying, do not weary of taking." We may well listen to her friend, who 
seems a sprightly damsel. " Nubmehy," she says to the attendant, " Give me 
eighteen cups of wine, behold I should love to drink to drunkenness ; my inside 
is as dry as straw." Another servant holds up a wine vase to Sensenbet and 
says, " Drink, do not refuse, behold I am not going to leave you." Whether 
that means that the attendant will not take "no" for an answer, or that if the lady 
should become intoxicated there will be some one to take care of her, cannot 
be clearly ascertained. Her friend Thupu adds to the pressing invitation ; she 
says, " Drink, do not spoil the entertainment, and let the cup come to me ; 
behold, it is due to the prince to drink." This recorded conversation scarcely 
conveys an exalted idea of the ladydom of that generation. What with 
taciturn men and ladies talking in this fashion the convivialities of that day 
do not appear to be specially attractive. Still we should like to have been 
present. There was possibly some precious wine of good fellowship beneath 
the froth. The report at the best must be considered incomplete. Whether the 
call for eighteen cups evidences the lady's capacity, the smallness of the cups, 
or the weakness of the wine, or really was some brilliant jest, the point of 
which is lost, we cannot tell. In all probability both wisdom and wit were 
there. Music was not wanting. There is a grandly dressed band of musicians ; 
one plays a harp of twelve strings, another has castanets, another has a pair of 
flutes, all indicating skillful harmony. 

Would that more of the light conversation of that party had been preserved. 
We wonder if those stately gentlemen and gay ladies had any thoughts about 
a certain colony of people from Syria, brickmakers and builders, whose rapid 
increase was giving anxiety to the government. Had they any care for the 
oppressed ? Paheri is recorded to have uttered a memorable statement to the 
effect that he " recognized the divine in man. " How much of the divine was 
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there here when the drinking ceased ? More perchance than we know of. 
The stream of history ever brings along the dead leaves, leaving the living 
flowers behind. These people had immortal souls, they thought about future 
judgment, they knew of the eternal scales, they believed in God. The artist 
could draw their bodies, but not their spirits. Their names survive. So do 
their loves and hates, their thoughts and aspirations, but these were for God 
and are with God. The guests in all probability enjoyed the festal day, its 
pleasures, evanescent as the scent of their lilies, came to a close, and each went 
to his or her appointed sphere of life. And that party, like all parties, has 
gone " Afay in de ewigkeit." 



